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duction of Cleisthenes' great preventive measure for the
avoidance of similar attempts in the future. But the Trera-
XLO-JJLQS, as the ostracism was called at Syracuse, was frightfully
abused by the suspicious and undisciplined demos. Every
influential citizen, rather than take his chance of the five years'
exile which prominence entailed, buried himself in the obscurity
of private life, and evenly balanced demagogues of the lowest
type played fast and loose with the constitution.1 The abolition
of the institution restored confidence, and the upper classes
again took the lead in public affairs. The external relations of
Syracuse now admirably fitted her for the development of an
extreme democracy, for she drew a heavy tribute from the
native Sicel tribes which she had subdued,2 and political leisure
was secured by wealth. Yet for the time the constitution
remained a popular government of a moderate type. Tin's
moderation was probably a matter of practice rather than of
theory, for a state which means to conquer, as Syracuse rnen-nf-
to conquer Sicily, must entrust its highest offices to men of rank
and knowledge; and we are not surprised, to find that at the
time of the last Athenian expedition in 415 the representative
of the lower classes is the critical "prostates" who is not in
office.3 But the victory in the Great Harbour brought, with it
the results that Salami's had brought to Athens.'1 The people
were the victors arid they meant to rule. Their demand was
met not by a succession of measures as at Athens but by. a
recoclification, which marks a later period of growth, and
which would have been impossible but for the tentative steps
taken by their late enemy and present model. Diodes, the
originator and the head of a commission for reorganising the
constitution, in 412 introduced the lot as a mode of appoint-
ment to office, and published a code which so completely bore
the stamp of his own personality as to be called the "laws of
Diodes," and attracted an admiration which caused it to be
voluntarily and permanently adopted by many other Sicilian
cities.5 But the political creations of Diodes were of short
duration, for the democracy came to an abrupt conclusion in
405. In Sicilian history the external pressure from the
Carthaginians often disturbed the even current of the constiUi-
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